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WORK YOUR IDEA TO THE LIMIT. 


The fear that one will some day run dry of 
Ideas is a ghost that sooner or later presents 
itself to every professional writer, regardles; 
of his particular field of activity. When the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father appeared to the sol- 
diers on the castle ramparts they 
naturally afraid, but one of the soldiers, 
Marcellus by name, said to Horatio, Hamlet’s 
particular friend, who happened to be with 
the soldiers : “ Thou art a scholar, speak to 
it!” There is a worth-while thought here ; 
the man who is competent to “lay the ghost,” 


were 


as our forefathers would have said, is the man 
who knows something, and if he knows more 
than the ghost, it will cease to be. How may 
we apply this thought to the problem of the 
writer ? The constant effort to think up new 
ideas, original methods of presentation, and 
applications that are out of beaten tracks, 1s 


admittedly a task that keeps one on the jump 


all the time, and it is hardly to be wondered 
at that to the man or the 
livelihood is dependent on writing, there 
comes this phantom —the fear of sterility ot 
thought. Such a thought should not, how: 
ever, be entertained, for the simple reason 
that it is destructive, and as such it has no 
place in the mind of the creative writer. 
Versatility is a qualification that may be ac- 
quired by any writer, and there is such a con- 
stant flood of new light on every possible sub- 
ject that we have only to keep our thoughts 
open to impressions in order to get new 
slants and original ideas. Staleness is more 
often due to looking at one thing from the 
same angle all the time than to lack of ideas. 

We are all grateful, however, to anybody 
who will show us in a practical manner how 
to use to the best advantage every construc- 
tive thought that comes to us. I have some- 
times met a fellow scribe who was afraid to 


woman whose 


use a new idea more than once ; sometimes 
this was due to an honest fear that using an 
idea a second time would not be playing the 
game. with the editor who might buy the story 
or the article in which the idea was played 
up. I can quite sympathize with this thought, 
because for a long time I was very diftident 
about using a good idea in a second 
after having sold it once. 
that false reasoniny,, 
that one idea may legitimately be used 


irticle 
I soon discovers 1, 
however, this was aad 
ver 
and over again without in any way playing 
false with editors who buy our stuff. 


give a concrete illustration. 


Let me 
In 1920 and 1921, 
the use of the radio for advertising purposes 
was hardly thought of, but this possibility ap 
pealed quite strongly to me after traveling 
through the noticing 


country and 


how in 
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small market towns the farmers would con- 
gregate after market at the corner drug store 
for a pow-wow. I noticed also that in the 
afternoon the local banks were filled with 
farmers and others, as the farmer would have 
to bank his money before going home at night. 
The keen competition between banks, especi- 
ally in the smaller centres, gave me an idea. 
Why not have something that will prove a 
tremendous attraction to the farming coim- 
munity, in the local bank? Radio! So I 
wrote an article in which I pictured a small 
country-town bank in which a radio rece‘ver 
was installed. Between two and four-thirty, 
market reports, weather reports, baseball 
scores, and anything else of interest, would be 
pulled out of the air and shouted through a 
loud-speaker to a group of interested farmers 
gathered in the bank. Well, the article soid 
on its first trip ; Mr. Schryer, the genial and 
helpful editor of the Burroughs Clearing 
House, bought it and paid a high price for it. 
But here was a limited field. I couldn't sell 
another story like this to another banking 
magazine ; but why not apply the idea to 
other industries and business ? This seemed 
a good suggestion and consequently I wrote 
an article applying to the corner drug store, 
and told John how to win popularity and 
make his place a recognized rendezvous tor 
the farmers on market day. This sold on a 
second trip to a soda fountain trade paper. 
Then I started off into new territory. In six 
months I had sold articles to restaurant and 
tea-room magazines, using the same idea — the 
radio as a business getter. I sold articles to 
religious periodicals and magazines, showing 
how the radio might solve the problem of ihe 
rural church and poor preachers. I sold ar- 
ticles to farm journals and retail-store organs 
and papers, and all these articles dealt with 
one idea only, using the radio as an advertis- 
ing medium. 

Of course, the development of radio and the 
wonderful achievements of the past four years 
have made all this ancient history ; all that I 
wrote of as future development has been 
realized, and in some instances surpassed. 
This is one illustration of how one idea may 
be worked until it is dry. After the first twe 
or three articles it was easy money, because 
the articles were written quickly, due to an 


increasing knowledge of the subject and the 
practice already obtained in methods of pres- 
entation. 

A college student years ago wrote a theme, 
for which he gathered many facts about an in- 
teresting subject. He got a good mark for the 
theme. The next year he entered a college 
contest, and expanded his theme into a prize 
oration, with, which he won a prize of $150. 
Then he took the same facts, adding others 
to them by reading and interviewing men well 
informed on the subject he was treating, and 
sold a series of articles to newspapers, in 
which he printed a great deal of new material 
which he had obtained from the experts. 
Finally, he expanded this series of articles into 
a book, which at that time was the latest 
authority on the subject and so was a great 
success. The prize oration, the newspaper 
articles, and the book were all developments 
of the theme, no one conflicting with the other 
—the writer simply made the most of his idea. 

Of course in this case the mass of material 
grew enormously from the theme to the prize 
oration, to the newspaper articles, and the 
book, but the idea was the same in all. Even 
the same material without addition can be 
used more than once by varying the point of 
view and changing the method of treatment. 
The writer must consider the possibilities of 
his subject, and in writing a new article must 
take care that it does not infringe on the rights 
of the purchasers of what he has written be- 
fore. If he is contributing to different periodi- 
cals, there must be no competition whatever 
between the periodicals for which he writes. 

Three years ago I sold a series of articles 
on cost-accounting simplified to a leading trade 
journal. This proved successful to the ex- 
tent that I was asked to continue as a regt- 
lar contributor. I then began to look around 
for more fields to conquer, and very soon had 
three separate series running on simplified cost 
accounting, and each one was exclusive — one 
idea, but presented from different points of 
view, so different that no one could accuse me 
of handing out the same material to two or 
three editors and claiming that each was get- 
ting exclusive rights. This work is still ,o- 
ing on, and so far I see no end to it. When 
thinking of a new angle on which to write on 
this subject I thought of professional jour- 
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nals, and as a result I sold several articles to 
professional business journals showing why I 
was writing such a series for a trade jourral, 
and pointing out the need for simplified sys- 
tems of accounting. 

Recently I began to write on printing and 
advertising subjects. To write on the subject 
of direct-by-mail advertising, for example, for 
five printing magazines without repeating 
oneself may seem like an achievement, but it 
presented no particular problem after I had 
studied the subject from different angles and 
written with different classes of people in 
mind. It is surprising how opportunities 
open up before the writer who starts out with 
the idea of working an idea to the limit. For 
example, I have found what I fondly believe 
to be a particular slant on advertising — I may 
find that it’s as old as the hills some day — but 
to date I have written it up for the printer 
of advertising matter, and for the buyer of 
advertising. I have only the one idea, but 
already it has been sold six times. 

While writing some articles for a school 
board magazine appealing especially to public 
school officers and committees, I tackled the 
subject from an entirely different angle and 
sold articles to municipal journals. When 
doing this assignment, I became interested in 
the subject of what is being taught in rural 
schools. After making some investigations I 
found that there was a woeful lack of appre- 
ciation of the bookkeeping needs of the farm- 
ing communities. This led me to write ar- 
ticles for farm periodicals on the subject of 
simple cost methods for farmers, showing 


operating cost and profits made on various 
classes of crops. Using my principle of work- 
ing an idea to death, I then wrote an article 
for. an educational publication, pointing out 
that the bookkeeping problems used ia rurah 
high schools were all right for brokers’ >ffices, 
banks, or commercial houses, but that the 
farmer’s financial and accounting vroblems 
were not touched. So in this way the idea 
rolled along, accumulating to itself more oppor- 
tunities for expression ; and it is still active. 

Have you ever noticed berry-pickers? They 
all do one of two things: they either pass 
from bush to bush picking off the big fellows 
or those that fall in their line of vision ; or 
they stick by one bush until it is cleared. In 
the game of creative writing we are dependent 
on Ideas to sell our stuff, and the wise man or 
woman is the one who stays by one bush urtil 
there isn’t a berry left. One has to guard 
against following a rut, of course, to change 
the simile, and limiting one’s vision to only 
one aspect of the subject on which he is writ- 
ing, but this is no more difficult than mov nz 
around the bush to get the berries on the 
other side ; on each side we get a different 
point of view, though we are picking from the 
same bush all the tiie. 

As a final illustration : Last week I wrote 
an article on “Ghosts” —an idea which I 
applied to the business man who is always 
fearing trouble, hard times, a red figure on 
the balance sheet, and so forth. Now that 
idea has got to work hard, hence this article 
on one of the writer’s “ Ghosts.” 

Arthur J. Peel. 


Boston, Mass. 





TALKS ON PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP. 


IX.— The Play. 


Coming to the play, we find an utterly dif 
ferent type of literature. Here the limita- 
tions are quite different from the limitations 
of a short story. The first limitation is the 
limitation of place: We are limited to the 
scenes depicted on the stage. Second, we are 


Copyright, 1925, by 


limited to the persons on the stage. Further- 
more, characterization has to be done directly 
before us. If there is going to be a verbal 
description or exposition, it has to come out 
of the mouths of the characters and yet seem 
natural. It is a commonplace in poor plays 
to hear one character tell another character 
something that the first already knows 


Richard Bowland Kimball. 
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simply that the audience may learn about it 
This accounts for the stereotyped openings in 
plays in which the French maid tells the butler 
the intimate relationships of the family life 
“of which both are already perfectly cognizant. 

Similarly, things that happen between the 
acts have to be told by the characters, so that 
the audience know of them. If the 
heroine gets married at the end of the first 
act and six years elapse between the first and 
second acts, some character must say at the 
beginning of the second act : “ Well, Mar- 
gery isn’t the same since her marriage,” and 
another character must say: “I did think 
she would be happy when her child came,” 
and so on, so that the audience will understand 
the situation when Margery appears on the 
Stage. 

These limitations in the play form are 
largely mechanical and need bother no one 


may 


for, after all, the limitations of any art con- 
stitute one of its sources of power. We may 
object because gravity makes us heavy, but if 
there were no such thing as gravity we should 
fly off into space. The limitation of gravity 
is one of the conditions which enable us to 
move around at all, and the limitations of any 
art are what enable it to achieve a character- 
istic expression. 

In the play, as in the short story, there must 
Barrie 
has said that if your heroine in a play takes 


be great economy of means to end. 
of her gloves and puts them on the table, 
those gloves must be used later in the play. 
Otherwise, let her keep her gloves on. We 
have seen that in the short story and the novel 
we must have an obstacle before we can he- 
that 
disguised, and that 
there are little breathing spaces, sometimes in 


interested, but we have also 
the obstacle can often be 


come seen 


the novel long breathing where the 


obstacle or struggle or knot is forgotten. W<« 


spaces, 
must always in a novel or a short story have 


a sense of flow or direction, but there are 
little quiet pools in which we can linger for 
refreshment and relief 
Not so in the play. It marches from ob- 
final climax and 


The obstacle in the typical play 


stacle to obstacle to the 


dénouement. 


takes the form of active, antagonistic struggle 
s 





persons, or between persons and 
“Macbeth” the real play starts 
when Macbeth exposes his ambition to be king. 
Notice how the struggle mounts in it, first his 
desire to be king and his only way of gratify- 
ing it—the murder of Duncan. There is a 
himself. The struggle is 
heightened by the encouragement given him 
by the witches. There is a struggle between 
himself and Lady Matbeth in which she bols- 
ters up his courage, and after the murder 
there is the struggle to escape the conse- 
quences. As an example of dramatic climax 
note the knocking on the gate after Duncan 
has been murdered. This knocking is prob- 
ably as productive of terror as anything in 
literature. 


between 


forces. In 


struggle inside 


mentioned that the obstacles in a 
story can be reduced to a sense of flow or di- 
rection. We could compare the growth of a 
story-interest to the unfolding of a flower, 
but a typical play-interest could not be so 
gentle as that. Also, generally speaking, a 
story unfolds in one dimension — that is, one 
thing follows another, but a play more nearly 
approaches two dimensions. 


I have 


We can see sev- 
eral things happening at the same time. Sev- 
eral characters can speak at the same time. 
A mob scene on the stage would be very 
easy to render technically. A mob scene in a 
novel would be more difficult, because we could 
tell only one thing at a time —a cry from one 
member of the mob, an answering cry from 
the victim of it, description of the mob surg- 
ing, and so on. Such a scene could be beauti- 
fully depicted in a novel, but what I am try- 
ing to make clear is that it would be a differ- 
ent kind of presentation from what it would 
be in a play. 


The struggle in a play is active, forth- 
right, spectacular, or poignant. Take the first 
act of O’Neill’s “ Beyond the Horizon.” How 


strong is the struggle in the hero between his 
desire to go to sea—here a personification of 
an imanimate object—and his love desire, 
which wins at the close of the act, and what 
a sinking of the heart we have when he suc- 
cumbs to it—this because O'Neill has skil- 
fully suggested that his hero’s choice is an 


unfortunate one and will have unhappy conse- 














A 


oO 
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quences. Drama is pregnant with conse- 
quences. 

There is a curious difference in the attitude 
of a reader toward a book and an auditor to- 
ward a play. The reader of a book is some- 
how on the level with the characters in it. 
He can identify himself with them. The 
auditor of a play does this, too, but he is also 
above the characters. He is looking at them 
the way God might be supposed to look down 
on this world. He sees these beings moved 
by antagonistic desires, struggling for things 
that they cannot get, or if they do get them, 
finding in their train unforeseen consequences, 
and this effect of looking at the actors in a 
play from above is what gives us the essence 
of both the comic and the tragic spirits. At 
their follies we laugh ; for their sorrows we 
pity them. 

In a novel we suffer with the characters, in 
a play we suffer for them. This human 
quality of the novel gives us the kind of con- 
cealment or suspense that is characteristic of 
the novel. We go along the road with our 
hero and are surprised, pleased, or made un- 
happy by what happens to him just as he is. 
In a play the concealment or suspense is of a 
different sort. A mystery story would have 
no interest for us if we knew the mystery 
from the beginning. If we knew who stole 
the missing jewels in a story, the story would 
be unreadable, but in a play we have the 
divine quality of being “in the know.” Ina 
play we must know at the start who took the 
missing jewels, and the interest of the play 
would consist in our seeing the wrong man 
accused of the theft. 

We all remember Poe’s short story, “ The 
Purloined Letter,” in which the characters 
cannot find the letter because it is directly 
under their eyes. The pleasant shock of 
learning that they couldn't see it because it 
was right before them depended on the read- 
er's not knowing where it was until the char- 
acters discovered it themselves. If this story 
were dramatized, the audience would have to 
know at the start where the letter was, and 
the interest of the play would depend on the 
futile attempts of the characters to find the 
thing that was obviously under their noses. 

Charles Lamb missed this point entirely and 


” 


wrote a play called “Mr. H.” in which al} 
the characters laughed uproariously when- 
ever Mr. H. was referred to. The characters 
knew why they laughed —because the man’s 
name was Mr. Hog — but the audience didn’t 
know, because they did n’t know what the “H” 
stood for. This information was sprung as 
a surprise at the end of the play. The mysti- 
fication of the audience inevitably led them to 
hiss the play off the stage. Charles Lamb 
possibly never knew why his play was a fail- 
ure. Think how flat it would be if Orlando 
knew that Rosalind was masquerading as 4 
boy during his pretended wooing of fer, or 
if the audience did n't know it. 

The typical dramatic conflict leads naturally 
to the so-called well-made play which the 
French carried to such great perfection, and 
which until within a few years was the model 
for American and English plays. In these 
plays the climax was called the big scene, and 
everything that went before it was made 
subservient to it and led up to it. In a four- 
act play this climax came at the end of the 
third act, and the fourth act dealt with the 
dénouement or the untying. In a play of this 
type, our interest mounts until the climax is 
reached at the end of the third act, and then 
we suffer more or less boredom during the 
fourth act. The practical impossibility of 
making a dénouemént as interesting as a 
climax resulted in reducing the number of 
acts to three. In this case the climax oc- 
curred very near the end of the third act, and 
the untying took place immediately after, 
bringing the play to a speedy close. 

George Bernard Shaw has pointed out that 
the so-called well-made play is written ac 
cording to a formula which any one can fearr 
and practice if he has a mind capable of salv 
ing a chess problem or putting together a 
puzzle picture. Naturally in such a play char- 
acterization and atmosphere are apt tc suffer. 
The present tendency among the most able 
playwrights is away from the well-made piay, 
and I am glad of this. In my next talk I 
shall briefly describe the liberating influences 
at work in our contemporary drama. 

Richard Bowland Kimbald 

New York, N. Y. i 

(To be continued.) 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may them. The THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who has 
anything helpful and practical to say. Articles 
should be closely condensed ; the ideal length 
is about 1,000 words 


magazine are in- 


occur to pages of 


Magazine and newspaper writers are urged 
by those in charge of the Near East Relief to 
help by writing articles or stories based on 
materials which the organization is willing to 
supply. Especially writers of children’s stories 
are urged to write stories based on the dra- 


matic experiences of the Near East refugee 
orphans, and there is plenty of material avail- 
able also for articles on international politics 
and humanitarian subjects, or even the type of 
fiction which Mrs. Margaret Deland calls in- 
trinsic truth, and which she believes is the 
basis of all permanently valuable fiction. Those 
in charge of the Near East Relief are de- 
sirous of getting in touch with writers. They 
are ready to supply material, and they have 
from 15,000 to 20,000 photographs from which 
illustrations may be made. 


Oliver Herford paid Sinclair Lewis a great 
compliment when, being asked what he thought 
of “Babbitt,” he replied : “It’s all been done 
before.” “Done before?” the other man de- 
manded, in surprise. “By whom?” “ By 
Eastman,” said Herford, “with his kodak.” 

ee 

Referring to the verses, “ The Ship That 
was Guided Safely to the Old New England 
Shore” that were printed in the July WRITER 
as an amusing example of illiterate composi- 
tion, a Seattle correspondent says: “I read 
them without being able to see where they 
had either less of sense or sentiment than yard 
upon yard of published—well, let us say ‘poetry’ 
by certain writers [ the correspondent is un- 
kind enough to mention names ], a great deal 
of which reads as if it came out of a mad- 
house or from some one in a horrid spell of 
D. T.’s”—a comment with the sentiment of 
which THe WRITER to a large extent agrees. 


Advertisers may like the makeup of the 
periodicals that make a practice of jumping the 
readers of their stories and articles over into 
the advertising pages, but imagine the feelings 
of an author, finding that his story reads : — 


yielded to his fond 
smiled 


Slowly, silently, she 
The great red 
in approval. As he clasped her in his 


and pressed a kiss on her upturned lips, she 


embrace. moon down 


arms 


softly murmured :— 


ais me, dearest, “that this shall surely be 
( Continued on page 153, ) 


Promise 
7 ° « 

The Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 

Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, which has done great work for pro- 
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hibition, is now turning its attention to other 
needed reforms. “The new corruption of 
novel and magazine fiction,” it says, “the 
spreading over the country of the worst sort 
of perverted literature is a post-war develop- 
ment of an appalling character ; but the news- 
papers of the country, which with all their 
faults never printed any dirt and called it ‘art,’ 
have gone into the trenches in defence of com- 
mon decency, and it may well be that the 
development will be checked within the year.” 


How long should a novel be? James Joyce's 
“Ulysses” has something like 325,000 words. 
“Vanity Fair” has something like 363,000, and 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” something like 361,000. 
Publishers now are said to favor novels of 
from 80,000 to 120,000 words. Donn Byrne 
says that for him there is no satisfactory 
length between the long short-story of from 
30,000 to 40,000 words and “the very long 
novel” running well over 100,000 words. 
Should n’t the length of a novel depend on the 
amount of story one has to tell, and if so, 
why has n’t Mr. Byrne any stories in between? 
An expert publisher, by the use of large type 
leaded and thick paper can make a good-sized 
book out of a short story, and by the use of 
small type set solid and thin paper a moderate- 
sized book out of a long story. 


A big waste-basket is an important feature 
of a well-equipped editorial office. The good 
editor is known by what he prints, and quite 
as much or more by what he throws away. 

° 
a . 

An important announcement will be made in 

the September number of THE WRITER. 





QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 


What about copyrighting poems? If I sell 
a poem to an editor, do I simply sell him the 
right to print the poem, or does he become the 
owner of it? Supposing I give a poem for 
publication in a paper that does not pay for 
poetry, who owns the copyright? J. D. G. 

{It makes no difference about copyrignt 
whether a poem is paid for or not. Poems 


published in a periodical that is not copyrighted 


are not protected unless they are copyright«d 
separately, and may be reprinted by anybody. 
Technically, the copyright of poems published 
in a copyrighted periodical belongs to the pub- 
lisher. Practically, the copyright of single 
poems is unimportant, because if copyrighted 
poems are quoted with due credit publishers 
generally do not object, and if an author 
wishes to republish his poems in book form 
publishers who control copyrights, as a rule, 
freely give permission.] 





What is considered fair and right in regard 
to published stories? May these be submitted 
to other publications to be republished? Or 
would it be all right to rewrite them, making 
slight changes but keeping to the same plot? 
For instance, I wrote some stories some years 
ago that were used in small publications. These 
stories, although not well handled, contained 
some plot material that I still consider good. 


J. FL 
[A story once published under copyright 


belongs to the owner of the copyright. A story 
published without copyright protection is pub- 
lic property, and may be republished by any 
one. Editors, as a rule, do not want to publish 
stories that have been published before, and 
they have no right to publish stories protected 
by copyright. If a story has been published 
unprotected by copyright in an insignificant 
periodical, perhaps the author might properly 
rewrite it, using the same general plot, and 
offer the new version for sale, but the story 
should be radically changed—made a new 
story, in fact. Generally a writer will do 
better to let his published work alone and 
write something else.] 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 








[This information as to the present special needs 
f various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
3efore submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question.] 





The Gibson Art Company ( Cincinnati, 
Ohio ) is especially interested at this time in 
greetings for Christmas. They must be gen- 
eral enough to be sent by any one, and net 
limited by the use of “I,” “we,” “ friend,” 
“love,” or the idea of distance, and, preferably, 
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should not exceed four lines. Each greeting 
must embody a clever thought, cleverly ex- 
pressed. By “clever” the Company does not 
What is wanted 
is a bright, catchy greeting that suggests much 


in a few words, 


necessarily mean “ funny.” 


sincere, even 
though the greeting has a clever twist. The 
thought must seem to come from the one who 


and that is 


sends the greeting and to be intended for the 
one who receives it. 

Laughter (584 Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia ) a monthly magazine to be issued Sep- 
tember 1, is in the market for humor, from 
the two-line joke or four-line poem to the 
short story, of from 1,000 to 4,000 words, and 
suitable pictures of a humorous 


William H. Kofoed is the editor. 


also for 
nature. 


The Chicago Ledger, the Saturday Blade, 
Boyce’s Home Folks, and the Woman's Digest, 
all published by the W. D. Boyce Company, 
have been combined into one publication, to 
be called the Blade and Ledger ( 500 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago ), which is to be 
published monthly. The fiction needs of the 
magazine are supplied for the remainder of the 
year, but the editor is in the market for an 
illustrated feature, if it is 
and has a strong feminine appeal. He also 
buys a limited number of illustrated “ freak” 
stories each month. 


occasional short 


The Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post ( 20 Vesey street, New York ) 
is in the market for essays cf literary interest, 
not exceeding 2,000 words. 


True Western Stories (79 Seventh avenue, 
New York ) is anxious to get both short and 
long articles, accompanied by pictures. It is 
also in the market for stories and novelettes, 
told in the first person, and with outdoor ac- 
tion. Writers are advised to look over a copy 
of the magazine before sending material. 


Sportlife, now one of the Macfadden pub- 
lications (1926 Broadway, New York’), is 
more of a general magazine with a sport back- 
ground than it is a sport publication, in the 
general acceptance of that term. Its contents 


are of interest to all who like an interesting 
story— not merely to sport readers, and its 
slogan is “Better men rather than greater 
athletes.” The principal requirement for 
stories is that they be about people rather than 
events — stories about individual characters in 
the world of sport and outdoor recreation — 
“human interest” stories about a single per- 
son or a group of persons. Writers shouid 
remember that an acceptable subject for an 
article in Sportlife must be something more 
than a great athlete or a champion of any 
sport ; there must be some “ human interest” 
features connected with the life that will make 
the article of interest to readers other than 
those who are interested in the sport itself. 
Stories of an inspirational character, such as 
an article about a successful business man who 
has developed on fields of sport those qual‘- 
ties that he has applied to a higher purpose, are 
always acceptable. Articles of hunting and 
fishing experiences are acceptable, particularly 
if they are dramatized and written around 
some individual character. Articles for Sport- 
life should always be accompanied by photo- 
graphs and may run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
Fiction may run from 2,000 to 5,000 words — 
serials from 20,000 to 30,000 words — and the 
action in fiction stories should not be confined 
to the field of sport alone — romance and ac- 
tion other than that arising from situations 
created on the field of play, with just enough 
of a sport background to give the story an 
appeal to all readers of a sport publication, is 
desirable. 


The Boy’s Gazette, announced by the J-:dy 
Publishing Company, 1922 Lake _ street, 
Chicago, the first number of which will 
appear January, 1926, has enough manu- 
scripts on hand for the first six issues, and will 
not be in the market for material until late 
in 1926. 


The special needs of the Sunday School 
Times (1031 Walnut street, Philadelphia ) 
are chiefly for short verse that is distinctly 
spiritual ; stories, of from 500 to 700 words, 
for its Children at Home department ; adult 
“home reading” stories, not exceeding 2,000 
words, that are wholesome and natural, and 
have a distinctly religious tcne ; and brief 
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articles on methods of work in church or Sun- 
day-school, or Bible-study plans that have been 
tried and have succeeded. 


The Junior World (1701 Chestnut. street, 
Philadelphia ) is looking for some good serials 
for boys and girls under seventeen. 


The Original Artists and Models Magazine 
(109 West Forty-ninth street, New York ) 
can use clean stories and sketches of studio 
life, not exceeding 2,000 words, humorous or 
otherwise. 


Flappers’ Experience ( 443 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago ) is looking for a good serial. 
It is also in the market for feature stories of 
human interest, illustrated with photographs ; 
ghost stories ; mystery stories ; and humorous 
stories. In addition to regular rates, the 
magazine is offering a prize of twenty-five dol- 
lars for the best ghost story published in the 
next six months. 


The editors of Town Topics (2 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York) are always pleased 
to receive miscellany and short stories. Stories 
must not exceed 1,600 words. 





Romantic Novels (Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, 461 Eighth avenue, New York ) wants 
first-person stories of romance, set amid ro- 
mantic surroundings, like coast and island 
localities, “ where romance rides high and the 
reader is transported into the land where love 
dreams come true. It offers the reader a com- 
plete escape from the dreariness of cities and 
town life, and takes him back to the great 
open spaces of palm trees and open water, 
where life is a thing of simple and perfect 
beauty.” Short stories should contain from 
4,500 words to 6,000 words ; serials should he 
in six parts of 35,000 words each. 


New Sensations (709 South Fifth street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ) wants sensational 
news and sensational news pictures. 





The American Boy (550 Lafayette boule- 
vard, Detroit, Michigan ) is in the market for 
plans to interest and help boys between the 
ages of twelve and twenty, brief accounts of 


unusual boy activities, a limited number of 
timely articles carrying entertainment and in- 
struction, and short novel items. It also uses 
short stories, not exceeding 5,000 words, and 
serials. Esca G. Rodger is now the fiction 
editor of the magazine. 


The Independent Agent and Salesman ( 22 
East Twelfth street, Cincinnati, Ohio ) is well 
supplied with material, but is always on the 
lookout for good articles relating to direct- 
to-the consumer selling. 


The Jewish Forum ( 2000 Broadway, New 
York ) would like some studies in American 
Jewish history. 


Good Hardware and the Progressive Gro- 
cer, published by the trade division of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, 912 Broad- 
way, New York, want general articles, of be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,500 words, preferably illus- 
trated by photographs, diagrams, drawings, 
forms, advertising, or other material, 
dealing with successful stores, their methods, 
and the broader aspects and fundamentals of 
grocery and hardware retailing, such as credit, 
delivery, selling, turnover, etc. ; shorter arti- 
cles, of between 100 and 200 words, illustrated 
by photographs, drawings, or diagrams, de- 
scribing stunts, ideas, plans, and methods used 
successfully by dealers ; pictures of window 
and interior displays, unique stores or signs, 
and odd motor trucks. The publishers are 
always in the market for good trade jokes for 
the humor pages of either magazine. 





Public Affairs (1336 New York avenue, 
Washington, D. C. ) is not in the market at 
present, having enough material on hand for 
several months. 


Judy’s Magazine (1922 Lake street, Chicago) 
has enough material on hand for the next six 
months. 


The International Studio (49 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York ) wants some live arti- 
cles on art, accompanied by photographs. 





The Boys’ Magazine ( Smethport, Penn.), 
the Radigram (81 Nassau street, New York), 
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and Radio Stories (1926 Broadway, New 
York ) have suspended publication. 
The Automotive Daily News Publishing 


Company (25 City Hall place, New York ) 
announces the publication of a new trade 
paper, to start early in August, and to be issued 
every day except Saturday and Sunday. The 
paper will represent every important division 
of the automotive industry — passenger car, 
truck, taxicab, bus, and tractor manufacturers, 
distributors, and dealers. 
will be the editor. 


Alexander Johnston 


— 

The Saturday Review of Literature began 
June 27 the serialization of an unfinished novel 
by Joseph Conrad, entitled “ Suspense.’ For 
the best essays, of from 500 to 2,000 words, 
on the probable ending of the novel, the Re- 
view offers prizes of $500, $250, $50 (two 
prizes ), $25, and fifty prizes consisting of any 
one volume of the limp-leather edition of 
Conrad’s works. No actual end to the story 
may be written ; Mrs. Conrad has forbidden 
that. Essays must take the form of a dis- 
cussion of what that conclusion might have 
been. The contest will close October 1, and 
may be submitted until 
last instalment of “ Suspense ” 


no essays after the 
has appeared. 
Full names and addresses must be on all manu- 
scripts, which should be sent to the Saturday 
Review Contest Editor, 236 East Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. 


Real Detective Tales ( 1050 North La Salle 
street, Chicago ) has extended to August 1' 
the prize contest for the best solutions of the 
mystery in the detective novel, “ When Terror 
Gripped the World,” now running serially in 
the magazine. Prizes range in value from one 
dollar to $100, and in addition a special prize 
of $25 is offered for a new title for the story. 

Ziffs (550 Transportation Building, .Chi- 
cago) is running a contest to find “The 
World’s Best Simile,” such as “As full of pep 
as a wet pancake.” All similes must be sent 
on postal cards, and a prize of twenty-five 
dollars will be awarded for the simile, 
with prizes of five dollars each for the five 
next best similes, and prizes of $2.50 for the 
ten next best similes, and fifteen prizes of a 
year’s subscription. The contest will close Oc- 


best 


tober 15. Ziffs is now signing, either with 
initials or full names, everything printed in the 
book, and is in the market for an increased 
number of jokes, epigrams, short verse, and 
longer humorous articles. 


The Triple-X Magazine ( Robbinsdale, 
Minn.) offers cash prizes of $100 —$5s0, $25, 
$10, and five prizes of $3 each — for letters, 
not exceeding 500 words. The subject of the 
first contest, which will close September 1, is : 
“The Most Heroic Deed I Ever Witnessed.” 
The hero may have been a dog that dashed 
through flames to warn his master of fire ; 
it may have been a man or a woman who 


plunged into dangerous waters to save a 
friend ; it may have been a fireman or a 
policeman who jeopardized his life. It may 


have happened in the North, South, East, or 
West—at home or abroad. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to “A,” Contest Editor, 
Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. 


The Proctor & Gamble Company offers 
prizes of $100, $75, $50, and ten prizes of 
$10 each for the largest lists of quotations 
from any literary works in which the terms 
“Tvory Soap,” “Ivory,” used in a context 
which unquestionably means soap ; “It floats,” 
where the context shows a relationship to the 
slogan ; and “ 99-44/ 100 per cent. pure,” which 
is often used with reference to character and 
quality of people and things. Quotations must 
be written on letter paper 81% x 11 inches in 
size, and should give the author’s name, title 
of book or publication, name of publisher, date 
of publication, chapter and page, and full text 
of quotation. The contest will close October 
1, and collections of quotations should be sent 
to William C. Bamburgh, Secretary, Jury of 
Award, 565 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The Bookman offers through the Fun Shop 
( 250 Park avenue, New York ) the Bookman 
prizes of $250 for the best humorous poetry 
appearing in the Fun Shop. The prize will be 
divided into two awards, $125 being awarded 
for the period from June 1 to December 25, 
and $125 being awarded for the period from 
December 26 to May 1, 1926. The first prize 
in each competition will be $50 ; second prize, 
$25; third prize, $15; and there will be 























twenty-five-dollar-prizes for all verses having 
honorable mention. The best humorous verse 
is wanted — verse that is the most rollicking, 
has a humorous twist, and combines poetic 
presentation with keen values of humor. 
There is no restriction as to subject or treat- 
ment, excepting that nothing is wanted that is 
timely, religious, or political. 





The Charles A. Mann Realty Corporation 
offers two free trips around the world, one for 
the best amateur photographs taken at Sor- 
rento (near Bar Harbor ), Maine ; and the 
other for the best essay or descriptive article 
about Sorrento. Essays must be typewritten 
and signed with the full name and address of 
the author. Each contestant in the photo- 
graphic contest must submit twelve photo- 
graphs, with name and address and occupation 
on the back of each picture. Both contests 
will close November 15, and all photographs 
and essays submitted will become the property 
of the Charles A. Mann Realty Corporation, 
and the Corporation reserves the right to pub- 
lish any of them, paying ten dollars for each 
essay used, and two dollars for each photo- 
graph used. Photographs or essays should be 
sent to the Board of Award, Suite 1001, 505 
Fifth avenue, New York, from whom further 
information may be obtained 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
rublished during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 : for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in . Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the term of the will of Joseph Pulitzer 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
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the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
270 Boylston street, Boston, for a good original play 
for children, contest closing September 1. Particu- 
lars in May Writer. 

Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, and four 
prizes of $100 each, offered by Poetry ( 232 East Erie 
street, Chicago ) for poems published in the maga- 
zine during the current year. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best original treatise on the Theory of Wages, con- 
test closing October 1. Particulars in May Writer. 

Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by Triple-X 
Magazine for experiences of readers. Particulars 
May WRITER. 

Prize of $25 offered by Voices for the best poem 
published in Volume IV of the magazine, the last 
number of which will be October, 1925. Particulars 
in May WRITER 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1925 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual frize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $20,000 offered by the Florida 
Society of America ( Hollywood, Florida ) in a com- 
petition designed to find out what products are best 
suited for manufacture in the State of Florida. Pa 
ticulars in June Writer, or may be obtained from 
the president of the Society. 

Prize of $100 offered in the twenty-third annual 
competition of the Chicago Madrigal Club for the 
best musical setting of the poem, “In the Merry 
Month of May,” competition closing September 1s. 
Information may be obtained from D. A. Clippinger 
617 Kimball Building, Chicago. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song 
Particulars in February, 1924, WRITER. 

Prize of $25 for the best poem published in the 
Mesa during 1925. Particulars in March Writer 

The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe street, 1 
ronto, Canada ) offers each month three rrizes in a 
book review competition. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nat 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Annual prize for senior and high school student 
poetry offered by Witter Bynner throug the 
Scholastic ( Pittsburgh, Penn ). 

rhree prizes of $50 each for poems published 
the Lyric West during 1925. Particulars in March 
WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina 
slindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 


Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
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$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WRiTER. 


i 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Beatrice E. Harmon, whose poem, “ The 
3anquet,” was printed in the June Bookman, 
is a native of Indiana, who is now living in 
California. For a number of years she worked 
on various newspapers, doing everything from 
obituaries to editorials, with some police court 
experience thrown in, but for nearly four years 
now she has been intermittently an invalid. 
At present she writes as often and as long as 
her condition permits, and she hopes some day 
to work out a system that will be productive 
as well as safe. Miss Harmon is the author 
of a book of verses, “ Mosaics,” published in 
1923, in the Yale Series of Younger Poets, and 
also of a few short stories. 


Albert William Stone, whose story, “ Code 
of the West,” is printed in the first number cf 
the Lariat Magazine — that for August — was 
born in Petoskey, Michigan, and has worked 
as a tailor’s helper, a farm hand, a street-car 
conductor, a crayon portrait canvasser, a com- 
mon laborer, a restaurant waiter, a traveling 
salesman, a “sand belter” in a wood-w.orking 
factory, and a newspaper reporter. When he 
was seventeen, he wrote his first story, which 
was printed in a newspaper in Grand Rapids, 
but he was twenty years in getting his second 
story accepted. Mr. Stone says that Robert 
H. Davis said to him: “The yarn tmoves 
with alacrity and quality, even if the ethics are 
somewhat Schweizer Kase, so I'll take a 
chance.” Mr. Davis sent him twenty-five dol- 
lars for the story and at intervals bought ten 
more, so that between Mr. Davis and Robert 
Simpson, then editor of the Argosy, Mr. Stone 
sold sixteen stories in the course of 2 year or 
so. Once, he says, he sold three stories and a 
poem to these two editors in such quick suc- 


cession that he received one check in payment 
for them all. Then he struck “a_ barren 
streak ” during which he received more iciters 
of rejection from these same two editors than 
he could have believed possible. Finally he 
sent one of the stories that Mr. Davis had re- 
jected to another editor, but it did not scll. He 
continued to send the story around and one 
day Mr. Blackwell of “ Detective Siories” 
sent him fifty dollars for it. Since that time 
Mr. Stone says he has followed the policy of 
keeping his stories going the rounds, regard- 
less of rejections, until he has sent them te 
every possible market for the type o£ story 
that he writes, and he has just one story re 
maining from those he wrote last year. Mr. 
Stone specializes in Western stories because 
he lives in the West, and because he finds a 
more ready market for this type of story. He 
has had stories in the Argosy-All Story, De- 
tective Stories, the Western Story Magazine, 
the True Story Magazine, Ace High, Psy- 
chology, the Woman's World, the People’s 
Home Journal, Action Stories, Adventure, the 
National Police Magazine, Aopa, the Frontier, 
and the Lariat, and articles in Association 
Men. Mr. Stone is a great believer in “ sched- 
ule output,” “ That is,” he says, “I set a defi- 
nite schedule of work for myself, and try to 
stick to it. I aim to turn out one short story 
a week regularly. Sometimes I may get the 
story out as early as Wednesday night ; some- 
times I have to hustle to get it out by Satur- 
day night. To turn out a story a week re- 
quires systematic work and preparation. Mon- 
days I usually dream and perhaps try to scare 
up at least the vague outlines of a plot, using 
as an inciting incident something that may al- 
ready be in the back of my mind. By Tuesday 
I am probably at the public library looking up 
some historical work with a Western flavor 
that will give me some ideas. By Wednesday 
morning I should be at work on the first draft 
of my story. First drafts are apt to be hard 
tasks for me. I just sort of push my way 
along, more or less blindly, absolutely certain 
that I am wasting my time but sticking to it 
nevertheless. When I finally reach the end, 
panting, out of breath, and more or less ex- 
hausted, I may have produced a fearful thing 
to the eye and senses—but it is liable to be 
a crude structure that stands by itself, at any 
rate. The second draft goes easier ; when ic 
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is completed it may not in the least resemble 
the first one. The only way I can explain this 
is to say that my vision seems to clear when | 
have accomplished the first rough draft. My 
second draft is more than merely planing off 
and polishing. It may be an entirely new 
form ; but without the first I could never ac- 
complish the second. Usually the latter satis- 
fies me, as nearly as it is possible for me. to be 
satisfied with anything that I do, and I mail 
the manuscript away. Occasionally, 
three manuscripts are necessary. 


however 
I have even 
essayed a fourth ; once I wrote a story nine 
times before the editor would take it. 
tence is one of the 
fiction 


Persis 
“best bets’ in successful 
I think. I have in mind the 
case of a middle-aged man, who now lives in 


writing, 


Denver, who formerly was a cow puncher and 
cattleman. He is steeped in the traditions and 
atmosphere of the cow country, but he is lack- 
ing in education. I have been trying to help 


this man for several months, largely because 
he exhibited such a determination to get there 
Recently our patience and persistence were re- 
from 


It was a yarn written in the 


warded in the shape of an acceptance 
Short Stories. 
vernacular, friend can 
Today he is turning out 
interesting stories, 


a language which my 
speak with fluency. 
highly 


because he has dis- 


covered his peculiar forte. I do not believe, 
in my own case at any rate, long hours of 
fiction writing. The work soon exhausts me, 
mentally and physically. About four hours at 
the ‘mill’ is a day’s work for me, and not 
more than three or four days a week at that 
[ find that daily recreation is a necessity with 
that that I am a slow 


workman ; twelve or thirteen years as a news- 


me. I don’t mean by 


paper reporter trained me in speed. Systematic 


reading of bits of history, biography, Emerson 


and some of the other classics, with an o0c- 


casional fling at poetry, helps me in building 
up my writing equipment—the mental part 
of it, I mean. I have never been good at 


capitalizing newspaper accounts of sensational 


happenings. I sometimes get some useful ideas 


from the movies, strange as it may seem 
Talking with a brother or sister author, I find, 
seldom affords any aid. About all that re 


sults from this method is a consciousness of 
having shot all my own ammunition in the air 


Long periods of quiet, during which one may 
think, plan, and dream, 
deed. Some 


I find very helpful in- 
salable ideas have come to me 
out of the ether, so to speak, as I sat on the 
bank of a mountain stream watching the trout 


dart back and forth.” 
Leonel Se 

THe SwHort-story’s Murations. From  Petronius 

to Paul Morand. By Frances Newman. 332 

Cloth. New York. B. W. Heubsch, Inc. 1924. 

In this book Miss 





pp. 


Newman has a definite 
and clear thesis, which is to prove that the 
short-story has changed, gradually, and that 
with each change, from the time of Petronius 
on, a new standard has been set. She ex- 


amines, analytically, the stories of Petronius, 
Boceacio, Voltaire, Andersen, Musset, Meri- 
me, De Maupassant, La Forgue, James 
Chekhov, Anderson, Lawrence, Joyce, Morand, 


and others. 
That Miss Newman is a scholar, no one who 
reads this book can deny. That she is capable 
of carrying a thesis through to the bitter end 
is equally clear. Unfortunately, for the pur- 
pose of the book, Miss Newman does not seem 
to be able to differentiate between the tale, the 
situation, the short-story, and other closely 
allied genres. Her definition of the short-story 
appears to be “ Any story which is short.” 
This fundamental lack recognition mars 
the whole book ; it defies a critical approach 
because, purporting to show examples of the 
short-story’s mutations, it advances material 
from other genres. Nevertheless, every one 
who reads the comments which Miss Newman 
makes in her series of essays throughout the 
work will agree that although the central pur- 
pose is not accomplished, the book is well 
worth reading. With a background of allusion 
and almost unbelievably extensive scholarship 
Miss Newman illuminates the whole history of 
creative writing. The reader will further 
agree with James Branch Cabell when he says 
that “ Miss Frances Newman I would without 
any hesitancy rank, with Mrs. Elinor Wylie, 
as the most opulently gifted of all the younger 
women now publishing in America.” In its 
central effort, the book is unsuccessful, as an 
interesting series of. essays on writers and their 
material it is one 


which everybody interested 
in literature will enjoy. John Gallishaw. 
\spects Or Tue Mopern Suort Story I. NGLISH 


rete AMERICAN. By Alfred C. Ward. With twenty- 
rtraits. 307 pp. Cloth New York : Lincoln 

M aoe agh, The Dial Press 
Mr. Ward says in the hie of this vol- 
ume that his main aims have been (1) to 
respond to the charge that it is quite unusual 
to see any adequate criticism of short-stories 
in English, and (2) to deal with a few vol- 
umes in some detail, and thus to break with 


925. 
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the current mode of gossiping brightly about 
books in general. 

Taking the parables of Jesus as his point 
of departure, Mr. Ward proceeds to examine 
the work of the various writers he selects 
against a definite, rather than a subjective 
standard of accomplishment. Style, structure, 
and significance he demands as the ultimate in 
short-story writing. Mr. Ward takes writer 
after writer, examines each thoroughly, with 
the keenest desire to give credit wherever it is 
deserved and the warmest possible stint of 
earned praise. One idea emerges definitely and 
consistently. The artist, according to Mr. 
Ward, is inseparable from the man. He can- 
not escape his own background and training. 
Chekhov, he says, could not have written other 
than as he did, neither could Poe or Hawthorne. 
Understand the man first, says Mr. Ward, 
then examine his artistic ability. Find how 
much this is conditioned by his ethical purpose, 
and you have the explanation of that writer's 
particular product. 

In turn, with an economy of phrasing that is 
admirable, Mr. Ward takes up each one of the 
authors in this collection of essays. Every- 
thing which he considers to contribute to a just 
estimate he includes. In the case of Joseph 
Conrad, he admits being under the sway of 
Mr. Conrad's genius, yet even there, his ex- 
position is clear, lucid, and convincing. No- 
where in the book does he allow personal dis- 
like to intrude. No one reading this book 
could fail to understand exactly the contribu- 
tion which Mr. Ward thinks each one of the 
writers examined had made to the craftsman- 
ship of short-story writing. This is undeni- 
able, even though many authorities on the 
short-story would not agree with Mr. Ward’s 
selection. Mrs. Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
for example, would rule out O. Henry, and a 
great many_ others would wonder why Mr. 
Ward includes Katharine Mansfield. 

However, no serious student of the litera- 
ture of the short-story should be without this 
book ; no one who professes to teach either 
the craftsmanship of the short-story or the 
history of its development can possibly call 
himself an authority without having read it 
and re-read it. One question alone arises. 
Putting aside what might appear to an Ameri- 
can to be an over-emphasis on British writers, 
how could Mr. Ward, in considering short- 
story writers, have overlooked America’s fore- 
most craftsman, Wilbur Daniel Steele? 

Read in connection with Mrs. Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould’s admirable article in the 
Yale Review for July, 1024, this book will 
form the nucleus of a body of competent 
criticism of the short-story, such as must be 
gathered before critics can recognize the dis- 
tinctive genre of the short-story, and judge 


material submitted against definite standards. 
It should be on the library shelf of every Eng- 
lish literary student of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. John Gallishaw. 

Tue Asripcep CompenpIuUM OF AMERICAN GEN- 

EALOGY. A Genealogical Encyclopedia of the 

United States — Vol. 1. Edited by Frederick A. 

Virkus, under the direction of Albert Nelson Mar- 

quis. 1148 pp. Cloth. Chicago: A. N. Marquis 

& Co. 1925. 

Compiled with the thoroughness and con- 
scientiousness characteristic of all the work 
directed by Albert Nelson Marquis, whose 
“Who's Who in America” is perhaps the most 
satisfactory reference book now before the 
public, this Abridged Compendium of Ameri- 
can Genealogy, giving information about the 
first families of America, is the first volumes 
of what will be a monumental work —a gen- 
ealogical encyclopedia of the United States. 
Declaring that in the entire field of American 
bibliography there is no single subject of 
greater interest now to a great number of peo- 
ple than genealogy, the preface notes that gen- 
ealogy has taken its place in American bibliog- 
raphy within the present generation. The first 
American family genealogy—that of part 
of the Stebbins family— was published at 
Hartford in 1771. Farmer's Genealogical 
Register of the First Families of New Eng- 
land (1829) and Savage's four - volume 
Genealogical Dictionary ( 1860-1864) were 
the first collected works. A new era in 
genealogy began in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century with the formation of 
various patriotic societies, which resulted in a 
marked increase in the number of family 
genealogies, but from 1771 to 1900 there were 
only about 2,500 such genealogies printed. 
Now there are about 6,000 listed volumes on 
the subject. Most of them, however, are 
accessible only to the public at large Library 
centres, and one of the principal objects of 
this work is to compress the lineages con- 
tained in thousands of individual family 
genealogies into a single volume, so that every 
public library in the country may possess 
the very essence of American genealogy. Of 
course, not all the members of the more than 
25,000,000 families in the United States can be 
listed even in a big cyclopedia of American 
genealogy, or even all the members of the 
650,000 families that were in the country in 
1790, practically every one of which was of 
Colonial or Revolutionary ancestry, so that 
all were potentially “first families,” but 
practically every name distinguished in the 
early history of this country is to be found 
within the pages of this volume. It gives 
5,000 records and more than 7,000 lineages of 
individuals, filling more than nine hundred 
closely - printed pages. Then comes a list 
of biographies of Immigrant Ancestors —a 
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thousand or more—a list of the more im- 
portant patriotic and hereditary societies, 
with a statement of their objects and require- 
ments for membership, and an alphabetical 
Index of all the names mentioned in the book. 
No place in the work has been bought and 
no place can be. 


W. H. H. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography or travel. Space can be 
given only to books of special interest to readers of 
Tue Writer, and there is no space in the magazine 
for the review of fiction, poetry, etc. All books re- 
ceived will be acknowledged under this heading. 
Selections will be made for review in the interest of 
THe Writer's readers.) 


America’s Greatest GARDEN: THE ARNOLD ARBO- 
rETUM. By E. H. Wilson. Illustrated. 123 pp. Cloth. 
Boston : The Stratford Company. 1925. 

Opes From Tue Divan OF Hariz. 
dered from literal translations, by Richard Le 
Gallienne. 194 pp. Cloth. Boston: Issued for the 
St. Botolph Society by L. C. Page & Co. 1925. 


Freely ren- 


Leaves From My Lire. By Annie Kilburn Kil- 
mer, mother, of Joyce Kilmer. 153 pp. Cloth. 
New York: Frye Publishing Co. 1925. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THE WRiTER.] 


Tue OvrLoox ror WestTEeRN Civitization. I.— 
The Literature of Despair. Glenn Frank. Century 
for July. 

Sinctarr Lewis AND SHERWOOD ANpDeERsON. Carl 
Van Doren. Century for July. 

Gupses oF INTERESTING AMERICANS. With por- 
traits of William Allen White, Willa Sibert Cather, 


Ring Lardner, and Will Rogers. Walter Tittle. 
Century for July. 
Wuen I Was an Eptror. Illustrated. Jerome 


K. Jerome. Harper’s Magazine for July. 
A New Way witnh Op Masterpieces. VI. — 


Thomas Hardy. TIllustrated. Ernest Boyd. Har- 
per’s Magazine for July. 
Tue Passinc or Amy Lowe rt. Hervey Allen. 


3ookman for July. 

Joseph CONRAD. 
July. 

Tue Case or THE Lyricat Lyric. 
son. Canadian Bookman for June. 

Gettinc Into Six Ficures. VII. 
Kathleen Norris. Arnold Patrick. 
July. 

Tue Truta Asout ArTHUR MACHEN. 
ther. Bookman for July. 

Tue Sanity oF Witiiam Brake. 
Bookman for July. 


Cecil Roberts. Bookman for 
Lionel Steven- 


— Charles and 
Bookman for 


John Gun- 


Joseph Collins. 
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WHITEWASHING JANE CiemMeNns. Doris and Samue} 
Webster. Bookman for July. 
Amy LoweLL, at SEvENeELs. Virginia Yeaman. 


Forum for July. 
Harry 
REID. 


CasTLEMON, OLIVER Optic, anD Mayne 
Samuel Scoville, Jr. Forum for July. 

My BoyHoop 1n Iretanp. George Bernard Shaw. 
McNaught’s Monthly for July. 

Frances Hopcson 
Edith Mary Jordan. 


BuRNETT. With portrait. 


Good Housekeeping for July. 


Memories OF Amy Lowett. Harriet Mon: 
Poetry for July. 
Tue Lire or Epcar Sattus — I. Marie Saltus, 


Harper’s Bazar for July. 

THe DoMINaATION OF LITERATURE. 
American Mercury for July. 

How I Gave Up Writine Poerry. 
Double Dealer for June. 


John McClure, 
Frank Harris, 


Havetock ELtis anp THE SyntTHETIC Art. Arnold 
Gingrich. Open Court for June. 

How Paper Is Mave. Harry E. Weston. 
and Invention for June. 

THe Nation, 1865—1925. 
Nation for July 1. 


Science 


Oswald Garrison Villard. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


A playwright and his producers in New 
York city are held by a United States District 
Court judge to be guilty of “unconscious 
plagiarism.” It was charged that these men 
wrote and produced a play which was, in many 
details, identical with another play. 
They were sued, and they lost. After ruling 
them guilty of “unconscious plagiarism,” the 
judge ordered them to turn over to the plain- 
tiff all royalties and profits. 

The Poets’ Guild, with headquarters at the 
Christodora House, New York, launched the 
idea of having June 1 recognized nationally 
as Poets’ day, with no compulsion, however, 
for its observance. Every municipality will 
be urged to have its favorite poem officially 
selected. These prize verses will be joined 
in an unbound anthology for the state, and the 
best poetry in each state will go toward a 
national compendium. 


man’s 


Until August 29 applications will be re- 
ceived by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. — which will send 
information and application blanks on request 
— for positions as assistant editor ( entrance 
salary, $2,400), junior librarian ($1,860), 
library assistant ($1,680), junior library as- 
sistant ($1,500), under library assistant 
( $1,320 ), or minor library assistant ( $1,140 }. 
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The Limerick Society of America has been 
organized in New York with these officers, 
including leading light-verse writers : Presi- 
dent, Oliver Herford ; vice-presidents, Carolyn 
Wells, Thomas L. Masson, Wallace Irwin, Dr. 
Sigmund = Spaeth ; Christopher 
Morley, Jane Grant, Ida Clyde Clark, Loring 
Pickering, Lemuel F. Parton, William John- 
ston, Captain Felix Riesenberg, S. B. Dixon, 
of San Francisco, Daniel Shanedling, editor of 
the San Francisco Argonaut, and Jake Fal- 
staff, of Akron, Ohio. The Society will make 
rules and regulations establishing a standard 
in limerick writing, and will award prizes for 
the best limericks in contests open to all 
comers. 


directors, 


The Newberry Medal, established by Fred- 
erick G. Melcher, of New York, to be awarded 
annually for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to literature for children, has _ been 
awarded to Charles J. Finger, for his book, 
“Tales from Silverlands.” 

They are erecting a monument to Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer out in Hannibal, 
Mo. 

Feeling that there should be an adequate 
memorial of Walt Whitman in New York, the 
Authors Club has appointed a committee to 
solicit public contributions to the amount oi 
$40,000 for the erection of a statue or other 
memorial to be executed by the best artist that 
can be had and to be placed in some public 
park in New York City 

Pierre Loti’s son has expressed the hope to 
friends and admirers of his father who wis! 
‘ to erect a statue to his memory that they will 
conform to a wish often expressed by the 
writer to be represented as a young man wear- 
ing the uniform of a naval officer. 

The American Library Association has pub- 
lished a “ New Guide to Reference Books,” by 
Isadore Gilbert Mudge, reference librarian at 
Columbia University 

“The Essay : 
It,” by D. 
lished by the 
( Richmond, Virginia ) 


Study and Write 
M.A., is pub- 
Company 


How to 
Davis Farrington, 


Johnson Publishing 


“ Aid to Rhyme,” by Bessie G. Redfield ( G 
P. Putnam’s Sons ), is 


with the words arranged by their final sounds 


a rhyming dictionary, 


“Carl Sandburg : The Man and His Poe- 
try,” by Harry Hansen, is published by the 
Haldeman-Julius Company ( Girard, Kansas ). 


The Frye Publishing Company has published 
a book about Joyce Kilmer, written by his 
mother, Anne Kilburn Kilmer, and entitled 
“Leaves from My Life.” 

“Through the Year with Famous Authors,” 
by Mabel Patterson ( Walter Neale), is a 
sort of Who's Who of authors, arranged ac- 
cording to their birthdays. 


“Newman as a Man of Letters,” by Joseph 
J. Reilly, Ph.D., author of “Lowell as a 
Critic,” is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

“Adventures in Life and Letters,” by 
Michael Monahan ( Frank Maurice, Inc.), is 
a new edition of a book first published thir- 
teen years ago. 

“ Representative American Dramas ; Na- 
tional and Local,” edited, with introductions, 
by Montrose J. Moses, is published by Little, 
Brown, & Co. 

“The Common Reader,” by Virginia Woolf 
( Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), is a collection of 
essays on literature from Chaucer to the pres- 
ent day. 

“An Outline of Biography from Plutarch 
to Strachey,” with a bibliography, by Wilbur 
L. Cross, is published by Henry Holt & Co. 


John Farrar, since 1920 editor of the Book- 
man, has been appointed editor of George H. 
Doran Company. He will continue as editor 
of the Bookman. 

Frederick Roy Martin, general 
manager of the Associated Press, has become 


and of D. 


formerly 
vice-president general 
Appleton & Co. 

William Randolph Hearst has purchased 
Town and Country ( New York). There will 
be no change in the present management, and 
H. J. Whigham will continue as editor. 

The New York Nation observed its sixtieth 
anniversary with its issue for July 1. 

Mary died at 
London, England, July 15 

Helen H died 


July 27, seventy-one. 


manager 


Cholmondeley Kensington, 


Gardener in Washington, 


aged 





